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functions of the syndicats agricoles. These are organized under a 
law of 1884 ; and it is estimated that in 1898 there were two thousand 
syndicates, with a membership of about one million. The member- 
ship of the societies includes agricultural laborers and landowners, 
great and small. The activities of the syndicates are too numerous 
to mention. They include the cooperative buying of agricultural sup- 
plies and the sale of agricultural products ; cooperative production, 
including common ownership of implements, breeding animals, 
creameries, cheese factories, etc. ; cooperative insurance, especially 
of live stock, and insurance against fire, hail, accidents, sickness and 
old age ; establishment of relief funds and of savings and loan asso- 
ciations ; promotion of agricultural education ; political agitation, 
resulting in lower taxes on farm land and a higher protective tariff 
for agriculture ; settlement of disputes by arbitration ; unification of 
interests of the agricultural classes and opposition to the socialist 
propaganda. One of the newest and most promising undertakings 
is the formation of credit associations, in the syndicates modelled 
after the Raiffeisen loan banks in Germany. The author concludes 
that the syndicates, especially by means of cooperative buying and 
production, enable the small holders to participate in the advantages 
of farming on a large scale, without giving up the peculiar advantages 
of small farming. 

This volume is of especial interest to American readers, since it 
was the early growth of our Farmers' Alliance that first suggested 
the syndicats agricoles. The cooperative attempts of the Farmers' 
Alliance failed, but our cooperative creameries, cheese factories and 
insurance societies have been a permanent success. Other forms 
are now developing ; and, as the tendency is now toward small farms, 
and as at the same time more expensive appliances are coming into 
use, it is likely that the sphere of cooperation will increase. 

Columbia University. C. E. Prevey. 

Landmarks in English Industrial History. By George Town- 
send Warner. London, Blackie & Son ; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. — 360 pp. 

The greatest problem which the chronicler of the economic or 
industrial history of a country has to solve is that of continuity. 
How can he give a continuous narrative, similar to that which is pos- 
sible in considering political or most other aspects of history, when 
his material is not events but institutions, not occurrences which can 
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be narrated but complicated relations or groups of phenomena which 
must be analyzed ? Mr. Warner has recognized and at the same time 
minimized this difficulty, by treating his subject as a series of salient 
occurrences and institutions and gathering the other historic-economic 
phenomena about these. Success in obtaining an adequate and a con- 
tinuous narrative in this way is partly a matter of knowledge, partly a 
matter of judgment and skill. In both of these respects Mr. Warner's 
volume seems to be well done. He has evidently digested his mate- 
rial and his " landmarks " are generally those which stand for the 
really significant stages in industrial evolution. 

At the same time, English economic history will have to be still 
further simplified and unified before it can take rank as a scientific 
study with that of other aspects of history. The phenomena are so 
multitudinous, the influences so obscure, the interrelations so con- 
stant, the corporate character of national economic life so much less 
distinct than that of political or ecclesiastical life, that we must still 
search for some deeper unity or continuity than any here brought out 
before we can look upon it as a whole or upon any period of it as a 
single thing. Our first adverse criticism of this book — and perhaps 
it is an unfair one — is, therefore, for what it has not done, for its 
failure to give us any important generalizations. Thorold Rogers 
and Brentano reduced the explanation of much of English economic 
history to a comparatively few and mutually connected influences ; 
but their facts were very generally mistaken and their inferences 
have been discredited. Later, Ashley, Cunningham, Gross and 
other contemporary students have made admirable collections of 
facts, but have failed to correlate them. This problem still remained 
to be solved — and Mr. Warner has not solved it. 

The second deduction that should be made from the general 
praise which the book certainly deserves is that it contains some 
errors of fact and of statement. This was to be expected in a work 
which covers so large a field. For instance, in his whole discussion 
of the gild merchant and the craft gilds the author treats them as 
contemporaneous institutions, the former having charge of the trad- 
ing and the latter of the handicraft of the time. But it is doubtful 
if a single case can be found, where there was a flourishing gild 
merchant and flourishing craft gilds in the same town at the same 
time. Again, on page 60 he speaks of " suing " a merchant gild. 
No such procedure was possible ; for the gild merchant was not a 
true corporation. On page 84 the " Hanse of London " is wrongly 
defined. For the statement of the reversion from money to labor 
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dues and the quarrels about commutation after the Black Death we 
have no authority, notwithstanding its frequent repetition by modern 
writers. Again, the attribution of a definite, far-seeing line of policy 
to kings like Edward III or Richard II does not bear conviction 
with it. It is, further, doubtful whether the " English Company of 
Merchants Adventurers " ever traded to the Mediterranean or the 
Baltic, though other companies spoken of or chartered as "mer- 
chants adventurers" may have done so. 

But these and some other inaccuracies lie largely in the earlier 
periods, where there is still a margin for differences of opinion ; and 
in general the book is better, the more nearly modern times are 
reached. This, again, is one of its distinctive merits — that it does 
differentiate the most important elements from the immense mass of 
economic occurrences during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The changes in manufacturing and in the position of the 
artisans, the contemporary agrarian changes and the dominance of a 
certain view of state functions furnished in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries the key to the great social transformation of the 
period, just as they did in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Commerce, money, trade and finance were of far less influence on 
social organization than were these more general conditions at both 
the earlier and the later period. Edward P. Cheyney. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

The County Palatine of Durham. A Study in Constitutional 
History. By Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D. (Harvard His- 
torical Studies, VIII). London and New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1900. — 380 pp. 

This monograph is important for two reasons, and its contents will 
appeal to two classes of students. In the first place, it treats of a 
phase of English history which has long needed investigation, and 
therefore it will be of interest to students of political development in 
Great Britain. Great and prolonged emphasis has been laid on the 
tendencies toward national unity in England, on the uniformities in 
its development ; and results of this nature, which have been favored 
by its insular position, have been dwelt on at great length. This 
has been counteracted, to an extent, through the influence of Ranke 
and his school, by their insistence on the part which England has 
played in the common political system of Europe and the conse- 
quent reaction which this has had on the internal affairs of the 



